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Allen County Public Library 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana April 1, 1834 


‘‘Heavy on your paddle, Jeff. Let’s pull up the right side of this 
island.’’ 

The three men paddled upstream alongside the island, which had a 
fair growth of trees mingled with patches of wild corn. Now the men could 
see rocks forming the sides of the island and the walls of the river. 

Joe stood up in the canoe and gazed around. 

‘‘Bob, how about pulling over to shore for a look around?’’ 

They rowed to a spot where the bank was low and began walking up 
the hill that rose eastward from the stream. 

As they looked down on the island in the middle of the river, Joe said, 
‘“‘We could search the entire West and never find a better place to build a 
dam.’’ 

Joe and Bob walked to the top of the hill, from where they could see 
the forest extending several miles back from the river. They also noticed 
that trees extended upstream as far as they could see. They then returned 
to the canoe, where they found Jeff examining the rocky river bottom. 

‘‘This is it, boys!’’ Joe shouted, and the three men rejoiced as they 
prepared a fire to warm their evening meal. After dinner a lean-to was quick- 
ly thrown together as protection from the chilly air. 

Yes, this is Aprill, 1834, the first day in the modern history of Aurora. 
One of the men is Joseph McCarty, the founder of Aurora. 

However, there were inhabitants in this area thousands of years before 
April 1, 1834. Their story is less familiar, for they left no written records. 
They are now called the mastodons. Let’s meet them. 
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The Prehistoric mastodon once roamed the Aurora area. 


The Mastodon Was at Home in the Fox River Valley 


The mastodon was a mammal approximately 25 feet long and 10 to 12 
feet high. Its cranium alone measures 3% feet long by almost 3 feet wide. 
Its tusks were nearly 9 feet long. 

For many centuries the mastodon and his kinsman, the mammoth, found 
food, water, and a favorable climate in what is now northern Illinois. The 
mastodon’s enemies were all smaller than he, and no more cunning. There 
were no hunters’ shots resounding through the woods in those days--nor even 
Singing arrows. So the creature was able to exist under rather favorable 
circumstances. 

Mankind did not reach this continent until the last great ice sheet was 
skirting only Labrador. At the time men came, the land connection between 
northeastern Asia and Alaska had not yet sunk beneath the sea. The ven- 
turesome souls who made this crossing little realized that they had set foot 
on a vast new continent. 

The mastodon had crossed by the same route from Asia, but his ven- 
turing was many thousands of years earlier. In fact he came in what. are 
called the Miocene times, before the epoch of the glaciers. The slow but 
devastating encroachment of the ice forced the mastodon southward; but the 
eventual retreat of the ice and the regrowth of vegetation permitted him to 
move northward again. While in their prime, the mastodon and the closely 
related species were to be found scattered over this continent from ocean to 
ocean and even in parts of South America. 

Finally, after thriving for a few thousand years after the last glacier, 
these great animals began to lose their prominence and become fewer and 
fewer in number. Whether this diminishing of the race was due to the de- 
velopment of some new enemy, or to disease, or to some other catastrophe 


\ ~is one of the mysteries of geological science. 
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Part of Mastodon exhibit at Aurora Historical Museum. 


That men and mastodon were ever contemporary in North America is 
indicated by only the most fragmentary evidence. However, it is quite pos- 
sible that those pre-Columbian adventurers who crossed the isthmus into 
the new continent found the mastodon still here and quite at home. But 
while the human race in the new continent was finding conditions favorable 
to rapid advancement, the mastodon was finding conditions less and less 
favorable to him. 

The last mastodons in the Fox River Valley lived about 10,000 years 
ago, and the remains found today are from these last remnants. That even 
the last ones must have been quite numerous is indicated by the large num- 
ber of finds. Enough remains have now been found to indicate at least 
eighteen different mastodons within twenty miles of Aurora, and it is in- 
teresting to contemplate that a vast number must have lived and left no 
record at all. 

In its early post-glacial history, northern Illinois must have presented 
an appearance somewhat similar to that of northern Canada today. The 
lakes were larger and more numerous, and the streams swollen. The Fox 
River had not yet cut its channel down into the bedrock: but it was a wide, 
though somewhat shallow, stream flowing among the glacial hills in its 
southward course. At what is now Aurora, the river had not cut so deeply 
as at present into the gravel and was wide enough to include the lake region 
of Phillips Park. 

Many a mastodon may have died on the hills or in the woods, and his 
bones been long since consumed by the elements. Frequently, however, bones. 
and teeth and tusks were carried into the lakes and swamps and sluggish 
streams along with driftwood and other debris. It is these fragmentary re- 
mains which reveal to us most of what we know about the lost species which 
they present. 


Most people have heard more about dinosaurs than about mastodons. 
When these large teeth and bones are found, someone is sure to ask whether 
they could be from a dinosaur. It should be remembered, however, that dino- 
saurs were reptiles which lived in Jurassic times, something like fifty mil- 
lion years ago. The mastodons were mammals and did not appear, on this 
continent at least, until Miocene times. Mastodons, as stated before, did not 
disappear until about 10,000 years ago--very recently, geologically speaking. 

The most extensive finds in Illinois were made in 1934 during the 
digging out of the old lake bed now known as Mastodon Lake, in Phillips 
Park, Aurora. This lake bed, which had been filling up since Pleistocene 
times, disclosed three gigantic skulls, four tusks, and numerous bones. The 
specimens are now on display in the Aurora Historical Museum. 

These finds attracted wide attention and stimulated interest in fur- 
ther study of the mastodon in the Aurora area. Several more recent finds 
have also been made. A search among old newspaper files and interviews 
with many old-time residents of the area have brought to light many records 
and, in some cases, preserved specimens which had been almost entirely 
forgotten. 

Altogether it is a fascinating story--and distinctive for the Aurora 
locality. Through carefully made exhibits at the museum and through the 
records which are kept there, we of the present generation are endeavoring 
to keep the story alive for the generations to follow. 


Aurora’s Earliest Settlers 


When Joseph McCarty arrived in what was to become Aurora, he was 
greeted--perhaps in not too friendly a way--by Aurora’s earliest settlers, the 
Indians. 

It is difficult to determine when the red men first came to this area. 
Excavations show, however, that they were in the Central States as early 
as 1200 A.D. 

Perhaps the first known white man to see the Middle West was the 
Spanish explorer DeSoto who, in 1541, discovered the Father of Waters, the 
Mississippi. He penetrated only as far north as the 35th parallel (near Mem- 
phis, Tennessee). He founded no settlements, left no traces, and produced 
few results except to awaken the hostility of the Indians. 

Later other nations sent explorers into what is now mid-America. 
About 75 years after DeSoto, the Frenchmen, Marquette and Joliet, re-dis- 
covered the Mississippi in it’s entirety and, in doing so, passed very close 
to what is now Aurora. Since he was a Jesuit priest, Marquette’s peaceful 
nature made him well liked by most of the Indians. 

In 1680 LaSalle traveled about the Middle West, claiming vast terri- 
tories for his French government; but he lost his life the ‘same year. His 
government’s claim to a large portion of the ‘‘Northwest Territory’”’ greatly 
displeased the English, who asserted that their New England states ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. The French incited the In- 
dians against the British, bringing on the French and Indian War. By 1763 
the French had given up their claim to the area which is now Illinois. The 
process of settlement was about to begin, although the Revolution and the 
War of 1812 kept many would-be settlers otherwise occupied for a time. 
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Even while the fighting was going on, however, white settlers were 
moving in along the important rivers. As the settlers claimed more and more 
land, the Indians were pushed farther and farther west. When Illinois became 
a state in 1818, very few white men lived in the northern part, although the 
southern section of the state was fairly well settled. 

Black Hawk and his followers of the Sac and Fox tribes had held tena- 
ciously to their holdings. They were crowded out by the invading whites and 
the threats and warlike preparations of the National and State governments. 
Finally they were driven across the Mississippi, and on the 30th of June, 
1831, Black Hawk was forced to sign a stipulation not to return unless by 
permission of the United States government. It was too late to raise a crop, 
and game was scarce. During that summer and the following winter the In- 
dians suffered miserably for want of food and shelter. 

On April 6, 1832, Black Hawk and his band of five hundred men with 
their families recrossed the river. They trailed leisurely up the valley of 
Rock River, saying they were going to visit, and raise a crop of corn, with 
their friends, the Winnebagoes. 

At Dixon Ferry Black Hawk was entertained at dinner by Mrs. John 
Dixon, and he declared all his intentions were peaceful. But his coming 
created the wildest excitement throughout the state, and Governor Reynolds 
at once summoned volunteers to repel the ‘‘invasion’’ and called upon the 
Federal government for assistance. Meanwhile Black Hawk, moving leisure- 
ly along up the Rock River valley, met his friends the Winnebagoes and the 
Pottawattomies. 

The country was wild, with few settlers in that region. Some of Black 
Hawk’s hunters reported that a body of white soldiers was on his trail and 
had encamped on Stillman Creek. Black Hawk at once dispatched a small 
party of braves, with a white flag of peace, to request a conference with 
the commander. This party was fired upon, and the Indians, smarting under 
a bitter sense of previous wrong, were furious. Burning with hatred and a 
desire for revenge, the chief raised the war whoop of his tribe and plunged 
into open, savage warfare. 


The warriors swept eastward and southward upon the defenseless 
homes of the few settlers along the frontier killing, scalping, and destroying. 
Shabonna, the peace chief of the Pottawattomies, rode night and day giving 
hasty warning. The few settlers near the upper Illinois River fled to the fort 
at Ottawa, and those to the eastward fled to Fort Dearborn (Chicago). A num- 
ber, however, were massacred and their homes burned. At Indian Creek in 
LaSalle County, which then included this section, sixteen men, women, and 
children were brutally killed and scalped, and two girls were carried into 
captivity. Waubonsie, also a chief of the Pottawattomies, joined Shabonna in 
warning the white settlers living in the Aurora area. 

The army then pursued the Indians up the Rock River until they over- 
took Black Hawk and his men and defeated them near the Blue Mounds. In 
the meantime, more Army units were added to continue the chase of the badly 
beaten Indians. On August 2 the power of Black Hawk was completely bro- 
ken. The chief fled , but he was captured by the friendly Winnebagoes and 
delivered to the whites. . 

Black Hawk was held captive for several months until he was willing 
to give up his bitterness toward the white settlers. He later returned to his 
tribesmen west of the Mississippi, where he died in 1838. Few Indians had 
more hatred for the white man than did Black Hawk. 

All Indians were not so warlike. Many, including the two tribes in the 
Fox River valley, were usually peaceful. These two tribes were Pottawat- 
tomies. Shabonna and his tribesmen lived in the vicinity of the town which 
now bears his name. This town is just a few miles west of Aurora on U. S. 
30. Shabonna and his men, as a rule, did not fight against the white set- 
tlers; and in many cases these Indians would ride through the countryside 
warning the settlers of uprisings of hostile tribes. Shabonna, who was known 
as the friend of the white man spent most of his life in this vicinity. He 
died in 1859 at the age of 84 and was buried with great pomp in the ceme- 
tery as Morris, Illinois. 

Waubonsie’s village was located just north of Aurora. It was west of 
the river on the Lake Street Road, where Pence’s Drive-In and Oberweis 
Dairy are now situated. Many years earlier their village was on both sides 
of the river. The ‘‘Big Woods’’ extended from Aurora to Batavia and back 
east from the river about five miles. It was here that Waubonsie and his 
tribesmen hunted for food and clothing. In addition to the abundance of 
buffalo, deer, foxes, wolves, and many smaller animals, there were many 
fish in the Fox River at that time, and the Indians found the area an excel- 
lent hunting ground until the arrival of the whites. 

The Indians did very little cultivation of the soil to raise food. Most 
of their maize (corn) grew wild. It is thus easy to understand the Indians’ 
hostility when the white men came to turn their happy hunting grounds into 
fertile fields. The comparative friendliness of the Aurora tribes becomes 
even more difficult to believe. 

The red men did not all disappear at once. They went in detach- 
ments, tardily and unwillingly, and often returned in small parties to visit 
their old homes. They hunted small game in the Big Woods, fished along the 
river, and brought in the harvest. They were frequent visitors at the homes 
of the settlers, often stealing in softly on their moccasins so that many 
times they were not noticed. Such was the instinct of their wild nature. 

Especially in storms did they seek the white man’s shelter. Boys played 
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with them, wrestled with them, ran races with them, and went down to the 
river to visit with them. It was a common occurrence for an Indian to come 
to the door with a string of fish and say, ‘‘How swap um?’’ 


Before the McCartys arrived, there were other white men who had lived 
here only to move on. Seth Reed built a log cabin on the west bank of the 
F'ox River where Stein’s store now is. The year was 1828, six years before 
the McCartys arrived. Mr. Reed was chased away by the Black Hawk In- 
dian War. He returned in 1835 to find a village built around his former home. 
He entered into the activities of the village with pioneer spirit and helped 
his fellow townsmen build the city of Aurora. 

Other temporary settlers here before the McCartys were Bill Colwell, 
Mark Beaubian, and Nance Van Allen. 


Waubonsie’s Village 


Samuel McCarty, brother of Joseph, wrote the following article for the 
Aurora Beacon many years after arriving at McCarty Mills, as Aurora was 
then called. 

“Tt has been forty-one years Since I first set foot on the beautiful 
banks of the Fox River. They were in their native beauty, as a wise provi- 
dence had formed them. At the place where Aurora now stands I found but 
one log cabin. My brother with two hired men, and one man with his wife 
and two children, comprised the whole population of Aurora at that time. It 
was not a wild, desolate, unpopulated region, for we had plenty of neighbors 
in the redmen, who had occupied and enjoyed these beautiful prairies and 
rivers for many and many a year before this, and the village of the head war 


chief of the Pottawattomie nation was but little over a mile north of us. On 
the west side of the river, on the bluff opposite Mr. Tanner’s stone farm. 
house and a little north, was the Indian burying ground, a part of which is 
now occupied by the Catholics for the same purpose. The village and vicin- 
ity contained from three hundred to five hundred Indians and we had many 
visits from them. Quite a commercial trade sprang up between us, especially 
swapping bread and tobacco for fish, of which we soon found that they had 
much the larger supply. Although we could give but one slice for a large fish 
weighing from three to five pounds, at times they would have several in 
their canoes to take back. The treaty with our government for the purchase 
of their reservation had been ratified, I think, about one year previous, and 
consequently they were peaceable and friendly. 

‘‘The old chief, Waubonsie, was a large and powerful man, six feet 
four inches, weighing about.two hundred pounds and as straight as - an 
Indian. The most of their village was composed of movable or temporary 
wigwams, as the tribe was a wandering and unsettled people. They spent 
their summers here on the Fox River but would emigrate to the south to 
spend the winter on the Illinois or Kankakee, returning in the spring. The 
old chief’s wigwam, being the capitol of the tribe, was built very substan- 
tially, apparently to stand for centuries, the posts and frames being of red 
cedar. The ‘palace’ was built with a good deal of mechanical skill, al- 
though the mortices through the posts for the girders were chopped with 
their tomahawks, but in much better style than you would think possible 
with such a tool. The building was about 20 feet wide by 30 feet long. 
It was built by setting the posts firmly in the ground, forming four bents, 
with girders overhead and ridge pole. The principal rafter and cross- 
bearers were very ingeniously put together to gain strength to withstand the 
heavy gales of the prairie. There was a hall about ten feet wide running 
through the building with a door at each end. The rafters and all of the cross 
rafters were small straight poles, with the bark all pealed off, which made 
them appear neat and comely. 

‘‘The ladies of honor were quite fond of ornaments, generally consist- 
of nicely worked and ornamented moccasins. The ornaments consisted of the 
dew-claw or small hoof of the deer, which was a beautiful shining black. 
These were strung so that they had the appearance of small bells. They 
admiredleather fringe and tassels. The principal garment was a skirt. 
formed of a piece of blue broadcloth, just as it was cut from the piece, about 
two yards long. They ran a small cord in the fold (being of double width) 
wrapped it around their waist and fastened it with the cord. This made a 
very nice rig, nearly the same size at the top and bottom, but not quite as 
much pull-back as the present style (1875). The upper garment, or waist, 
was made of dark blue calico, fashioned very much like a man’s plain shirt, 
without a collar, and reached a little below the waist. 

‘‘About two years after Waubonsie had been moved west, the old chief 
came back to view his familiar hunting grounds. He called on me and took 
a dish of succotash and after he had eaten a tremendous meal, across the 
table patted me on the shoulder and exclaimed, pointing to the table, ‘‘Good! 
Good! Also, to myself, saying ‘‘Good Shemokeman?’ That was the last I 
ever saw Waubonsie, the war chief of the Pottawattomie nation.’’ 
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considered founder of Aurora Aurora’s first blacksmith 


Early Permanent Settlers 


One of the first white men to set foot on our local soil was a Mr. 
McKee, a blacksmith who wandered out this way from Fort Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) in 1823. Upon his return’ he told others of his visit to Waubon- 
sie’s village on the Fox River and the large island nearby. The first white 
man to make his home in this vicinity was Jacob Carpenter who, with his 
family, built a log cabin in 1833 on the east side of the river about a half 
mile up the stream from Montgomery. The next settler was Elijah Pierce, 
Mr. Carpenter’s father-in-law, who built his cabin on the site of Montgomery 
early in 1834. Next came Joseph McCarty in April, 1834, followed by William 
Elliott in June. 

John Schneider settled in what is now known as North Aurora in 1834; 
the place was known as Schneider’s Mills until 1868. Christopher Payne 
made his claim in 1832 in what is now Batavia. Mr. Payne is considered the 
first settler in Kane County, but he sold his claim to Judge I. G. Wilson in 
1836. He moved north and became the first settler in Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, locating his claim at the foot of Lake Geneva. 

The two brothers, Joseph and Samuel McCarty, were the founders of 
the city of Aurora. They were hardy and adventurous pioneers whose achieve- 
ments in the cause of civilization will surpass in interest any fairy tale. 
They were born respectively January 24, 1808, and March 9, 1810, at Morris- 
town, New Jersey. They were the sons of Charles and Mary (Scudder) 
McCarty, who were descended from old families that had for generations been 
natives of that state, dating back prior to the Revolutionary War. The 
McCartys were of Scotch and English ancestry. The family moved from 
Morristown to a farm near Elmira, New York, where they resided for many 
years. 
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Joseph and Samuel followed the occupation of farming until they grew 
to young manhood, receiving a good education in the schools of the Elmira 
vicinity. They also learned the trade of millwrights. These young men had 
heard glowing accounts of the then far ‘‘West’’ and particularly of the rich 
fertile soil of Illinois. They were especially interested in the excellent 
water power privileges being given by the government. 

On November 25, 1833, Joseph McCarty and Jeffrey Beardsley, his ap- 
prentice, left home to seek their fortunes in the West. McCarty had well- 
defined plans of laying claim to some of the water privileges on the Illinois 
River. Proceeding across the country to the headwaters of the Allegheny 
River, the young men constructed a crude craft to convey them and their 
chest of tools down the river. After launching their craft, they floated leis- 
urely toward the river’s mouth. Their journey to Pittsburgh was exceedingly 
hard because of the many rapids and mill-dams. At such places they were 
obliged to land, unload their boat, and drag it over the ground to a point be- 
low the obstruction. Upon reaching Pittsburgh, they disposed of their craft 
and took passage on a small steamboat down the Ohio River. 

Upon reaching Cairo, Illinois, they decided to defer their journey up 
the Illinois until spring. During the remainder of the winter, the men went 
to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, where they worked at odd jobs to pay their liv- 
ing expenses. 

Early in the spring of 1834'they continued their journey toward the 
headwaters of the Illinois River. When they arrived at their ‘‘promised land’’ 
after traveling so very far, they discovered that the water privilege they 
sought was not so desirable as represented and that it had already been 
claimed by a party who had preceded them by a few weeks. 

With disappointment in their hearts, they traveled on to Ottawa, where 
they heard good reports of the Fox River Valley. Up the Fox they rowed. 
On April 1, 1834, they arrived at the Indian village occupied by Waubonsie, 
chief of the Pottawattomies, and a few hundred of his warriors. The village 
was just north of the present city limits of Aurora. This land was included 
in a tract ten miles square that had been an Indian reservation. It had just 
been purchased by a treaty between the Indians and the United States Gov- 
ernment. Near this point is a small island in the river obstructing the chan- 
nel. There is also a natural fall of water. Here were the advantages of 
water power which the men had sought for so long. Mr. McCarty immediately 
staked out a claim of about 360 acres on the east side of the river and made 
good his title by erecting thereon a log cabin 10 x 12 feet in size. Later, 
in order to secure unquestioned right to the water power, he purchased a 
claim of 100 acres on the west side of the river, on which a shanty was set 
up. These claims covered the ground on which Aurora was afterward built. 
The cabins were the first homes built by white men within the present city 
limits. 

The cabin on the east side was built on a spot near the rear of the 
present Fox Theater building. The three men (Mr. McCarty hired Robert 
Foreacre, a prospector, in Ottawa) occupied this cabin during the summer 
months while they worked on the construction of a dam and sawmill. How- 
ever, they built a larger cabin in the fall. 


Remember the Aurora Historical Museum in your will. 


At this time the future city contained seven inhabitants; namely, the 
two McCartys, Mr. Foreacre, Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, who kept house for them, 
and their two children. 

Joseph had sent a glowing account of his project to his brother Samuel, 
who immediately settled his business in the East so that he could join Jo- 
seph. Samuel arrived in just three weeks by canal and lakes to Detroit, and 
the remainder of the way in stagecoaches to Gray’s Town (Montgomery). He 
then walked along the riverbanks toward his brother’s claim. On the way he 
met two savage Indians who took a longing look at his scalp. He and the 
Indians met, however, without incident, and Samuel soon joined his brother 
and saw for the first time the spot where the new city was to be built. 

Previous to Samuel’s arrival, Joseph had purchased from a squatter 
400 acres of land south of his own for $60.00. On his arrival, Samuel pur- 
chased one half of his brother’s claims: and, both men being practical mech- 
anics and millwrights, and with the assistance of others in the settlement, 
they soon completed the mill and the dam. An old account book (in the Mu- 
seum) shows the first sawing in the mill was done for a Mr. Wormley of 
Oswego on June 8, 1835. 

In the winter of 1835-36 the McCartys laid out the original plat of the 
city. This first plat extended from Flagg Street on the north to Benton Street 
on the south and back from the river to Root Street. 

The first year brought other early settlers to ‘‘McCarty Mills’’. Among 
them were Dr. and Mrs. Eastman, R. C. Horr, Joseph Hamilton and family, 
Wilson Higgins and family, Theodore and Zaphna Lake, R. M. Watkins and 
wife, Charles Bates, B. L. Phillips, E. Squires, J. M. Leonard, William 
Elliott, Peter Mills, E. D. Terry, and others who were given, or who pur- 
chased, lots for their homes. Mr. Horr obtained a bargain indeed when he 
purchased for two dollars the greater part of the block now bounded by Main 
Street, Broadway, Fox Street, and the river. That was McCarty’s first sale 
of real estate. Today it costs you that much if you park your car on this 
land for too long a time. Squire Horr, incidently, became the first justice of 
the peace in Aurora in 1835. 


The nearest stagecoach line (Chicago to Galena) ran through Naper- 
ville to Montgomery. In 1836 Samuel McCarty staked out a road from Naper- 
ville to Aurora. He persuaded the owner of the coach line to use this road 
and make a mail delivery in McCarty Mills by-passing Montgomery. He 
agreed to board the coachmen and horses free for one month. For awhile 
McCarty acted as a sub-postmaster until a post office could be set up in the 
general store (Adams). Burr Winton was our first postmaster. 

Samuel McCarty had induces James L. Adams, whom he had met in 
Chicago, to bring a stock of goods to the settlement. Early in 1836 these 
goods were placed in a building erected for the purpose, located at about 
the rear of Staudt & Neumann Drug Store on Broadway. This was the first 
mercantile establishment in Aurora. Since the demand for merchandise was 
limited, the enterprise was short lived, although it was succeeded by an- 
other store about a block east, where Rollins & Rice Drug Store is pres- 
ently located. : 

After the road and stage line passed through McCarty Mills, a great 
number of prairie schooners passed through the settlement. Our village had 
no official name. It was called simply ‘‘McCarty Mills.’’ The portion of the 
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On the West Side there were no laid out streets, but that marked ‘‘A’’ became Lake street, and that marked ‘‘B’’ River Street. 


On the East Side, the first village plat was laid in 1836, and the streets were 


C - Broadway 

D - LaSalle street 

E - Seneca street (now Lincoln Ave.) 
F - Fourth street 

G - Benton street 

H - Fox street 

| - Chicago road (Main street) 

J- New York street 

K - Spring street 

L - Flagg street 

The numerals represent the following: 
1 - Lake farm house 

2 - McCollum shop 


3 - Samuel McCarty’s home 

4 - Seth Reed’s farm home 

5 -. Sawtelle (Wilder) Hotel 

6- John King's Blacksmith shop 
7 - Lake’s saw mill 

8 - Lake’s log house 

9 - Palmer’s house 

10 - Livingstone’s store 

11 - 8B. F. Phillips’ shop 

12 - The house of the Pease family 
13 - Home of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Stolp 
14 - Home of B. F. Phillips 


15 - John Campbell's house, later occupied 


by Rev. Cook and family 


16 - The Thomas home 

17 - The Corbett home 

18 - The McCarty Mills 

19 - Joseph McCarty’s home 
20 - J. L. Adams’ Store 

21- R. C. Horr’s house 

22 - Wendell King’s home 

23 - Lawrence's store 

24 - Wallace, Campbell & Plum store 
25 - Winslow Higgins’ house 
26-W. B. Plato’s Shop 

27 - Marlett’s Hotel 


40 Cemetery 


settlement on the west bank of the river was sometimes called Hartford. 
To the north of us there was a small settlement of a few houses known as 
Lowell. (Today we call it Batavia.) When the post office was being estab- 


lished, it was necessary to give the town a name. 


Elias D. Terry, cousin 


of the McCartys, had come from near Aurora, New York; so he suggested 
Many names were considered, ‘‘Waubonsie’’ being 
one of them. As the Post Office Department already had a Waubonsie, I]li- 


that name for our town. 


nois, listed, we could not use that name. 
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So in 1837 ‘‘Aurora’’ was finally 


Sawmill, similar to one built by the McCarty brothers at the foot of Main Street in 1834, 


selected. This date was instrumental in determining when to hold our cen- 
tennial in 1937. 

It is said, ‘‘There is nothing in a name,’’ but it would be well for our 
citizens to consider the beautiful significance of the name of our city (a ris- 
ing light) and labor to make it worthy of the beautiful and classic title. 

Many people settled here in 1836-37. Aurora had mills, post office, 
tavern, stores, shops, stage route, and a name. There was a bridge across 
the river at Main street, that is until the floods of 1837 swept it away. Re- 
built the next year at a cost of $2,000, it was swept away again in 1840. A 
ferry was then established by Theodore Lake and used until 1845, when the 
bridges at Fox and Mill streets (now Downer Place) were built. In the spring 
of 1849 an ice jam carried away many of the dams and bridges along the 
river. 

For several years after 1837 our town grew rapidly. Benjamin Hack- 
ney came ‘‘west’’ with his wife and adopted son, O. B. Taylor. Ralph Horr 
then owned a farm in the southeast end of town, on one corner of which 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church now stands. Taylor bought this farm in Mr. 
Hackney’s name and drew on his adopted father for $2,500 to pay for it. Mr. 
Hackney did pay for it, laid it out in town lots, and realized over $50,000.00 
in profit from his transactions. He also cultivated some of the land, raising 
42 bushels of wheat per acre. Back East he rejoiced the year he raised ten 
bushels per acre. 

In 1845 our little town celebrated its eleventh birthday and was incor- 
porated as the village of Aurora with a population of a few over 100. Dr. 
Eastman was the first village president. 

In August, 1838, Joseph McCarty had a hemorrhage of the lungs and 
was threatened with tuberculosis. Being advised by his physicans to go 
south, he arranged his business affairs and started for Alabama on April 4, 
1839. His death came a little over a month after he reached his destination. 
Joseph McCarty should be remembered as a very fine man. 
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The major part of his property and share in the interests at Aurora 
was willed to his younger brother, Daniel McCarty, who had arrived at the 
settlement just a few months before. Daniel did not stay in Aurora for many 
years. Samuel lived here until his death in 1889. His beautiful home was on 
the site of the present K. of C. building. 


Here Comes the Bride 


Every story needs romance; so here’s the story of the first wedding 
that took place in this area. 

William T. Elliott, a native of Connecticut, came to the settlement in 
June, 1834. He was 24, single, and owner of $15.00 and a few blacksmith 
tools. He built a shop between what is now Aurora and Montgomery and was 
considered a very good mechanic. He boarded at the Elijah Pierce Tavern 
(hotel) at Montgomery and soon fell in love with the landlord’s daughter, 
Rebecca. ; 

A fellow Boarder at the hotel also desired the hand of Miss Rebecca. 
He fabricated many untruths about young Elliott, which he hoped would cause 
Mr. Pierce to keep his daughter away from Ellictt. One day Elliott and his 
rival met in the thick forest and ‘‘settled’’ their differences, Elliott winning 
out. Papa Pierce, however, remained bitter toward his future son-in-law and 
insisted Elliott should never marry his daughter. Nevertheless, Elliott went 
ahead with his plans. 

As was the custom and law, the banns of marriage were to be an- 
nounced by a minister of the gospel two weeks in advance. So Mr. Elliott 
had the announcements made by an Elder Clark at Naperville. 

; Mr. Pierce needed supplies for his hotel and started for Chicago by 
ox team. The trip would require at least four days. Mr. Pierce figured that 
he could return in time to prevent the marriage, but he ‘‘slipped up’’ some- 
where on the date. While he was gone, the young people were married. Miss 
Pierce pretended to govisiting friends living below Montgomery, while young 
Elliott carried his grain cradle and walked toward his ripened wheat. The 
couple met, walked to Oswego, and were married at the cabin of Squire 
Morgan. 

Neighbors assisted the newlyweds in building a log cabin, which 
stood near Elliott Creek south of Aurora. The key from this cabin may be 
seen at the Aurora Historical Museum. 

Needless to say, the couple was very happy, even if the bride’s father 
was exceedingly angry upon his return from Chicago. The wedding occurred 
August 3, 1835, and on August 5 the next year their little daughter, Emeline, 
was born. She was the first white girl born in what became Aurora Town- 
ship. She afterwards became Mrs. Joseph Denney. The name Denney is still 
well known in Aurora. A stone marker has been placed along the highway 
between Aurora and Montgomery, marking the location of the Elliott cabin 
and birthplace of Emeline. 


West Aurora, Illinois 


The brothers Zaphna and Theodore Lake were partners in a general 
merchandising business in Ohio. Like the McCartys they, too, were inspired 
by the stories they heard about the wonderful opportunities in northern I[li- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lake - founder of West Aurora village. 


hois. In 1834 they agreed that Zaphna should go to this dreamland on a 
prospecting trip. If a desirable location could be found, it should be claimed 
or purchased. Mr. Lake reached the present site of Aurora a few months after 
Joseph McCarty. He was So attracted bythe location that he bought McCarty’s 
west-side claim of 100 acres for $500.00. He also purchased 300 more acres 
of adjoining land. 

Zaphna returned to Ohio in the spring of 1835. When he returned to 

Aurora, Theodore accompanied him. The brothers brought with them a gen- 
eral stock of goods and established,the first store on the west side. This 
store, too, ran short of customers, as did the store on the east side. The 
brothers sold out to John R. and F. Livingstone. (Erlenborn’s store occupies 
this spot now.) 
(| Theodore Lake then devoted full time to the care and sale of real 
estate and settled here permanently. Zaphna never became a permanent resi- 
dent of Aurora, but the land he purchased became the site of West Aurora. 
This land was platted by Theodore in 1842. The name of the brothers has 
been perpetuated in the name of one of the west -side’s principal streets. 
The original Lake plat extended from Holbrook to Galena streets and west 
from the river about two blocks. On what is now the main business district 
on the west side, Theodore raised a crop of corn the first year he was here. 
In 1836, Zaphna built a sawmill on his side of the river, which operated suc- 
cessfully for a few years. John Livingstone and John Holbrook purchased 
claims from the Lakes in 1835. Mr. Livingstone and Theodore each pre- 
empted a quarter section when the land came into market, in 1842. 

Among the west-side settlers in 1836 were Dr. Palmer, John King, 
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Seth Reed, George McCollum, Isaac Marlett, and William V. Plum. Mr. King, 
the pioneer blacksmith of Aurora, set up business in a small building located 
on a spot near the rear of what is now the Soderstrom Paint Store. Here he 
carried on general blacksmithing; he also manufactured plows. Mr. King was 
for some time justice of the peace of the settlement. 

In 1837 Several more people settled here. Roswell and Clark Wilder, 
brothers, purchased a claim and settled. Roswell had been hotelkeeper back 
in New York State. He finished up and enlarged the building which became 
known as Wilder House. It stood on River Street between Galena and Walnut 
streets. Under Mr. Wilder’s management it earned an excellent reputation for 
its appointments and the hospitality of its host. E. D. Huntoon came here 
from Maine and soon became proprietor of the Fox River House, a hotel which 
stood where the Grand Hotel on Galena Boulevard stands today. It, too, was 
a first-class hotel in its day. It burned to the ground in 1860. 

An attempt was made in May and June of 1849 to incorporate the vil- 
lage of West Aurora, but the attempt failed by a vote of 20 to 3. The village 
was finally organized under the general law in 1854 with Myron V. Hall as 
village president. 


Kane County 


The following paragraphs are copied from a book printed in 1837 used 
as a guide for those early adventurers seeking a life in the ‘‘west.’’ This is 
a part of the description of Kane County: 

‘‘Kane County is situated in the northern part of the state, and is 
bounded north by Boone and McHenry, south by LaSalle, east by Cook, and 
west by Ogle County. It was formed in 1836, and is estimated to contain a 
population of 1,500, although no part of it is yet surveyed, and consequently 
has not been sold by the government. It contains an area of 1,296 square 
miles, and is 36 miles in extent from north to south, and the same from east 
to west. 

The whole range of the Fox river in this county is thickly settled; 
towns and villages are springing up as if by magic. Commencing at the south 
end of Kane county, a few miles above the boundary, is the new village of 
Yorkville. The Fox river there is to be dammed, and a saw and grist mill 
already contracted to be built. Opposite the Big Woods, dams are thrown 
across Fox river in five places, and saw-mills erected. At the prairie in the 
‘Woods,’ three miles above the ‘Foot,’ at the Galena stage ford, is the pleas- 
ant village of Aurora. A flouring mill is here in operation. Lowell, at the 
‘head’ of the Big Woods, and Charleston, at the ‘Foot,’ of Little Woods, are 
growing busines places, have saw-mills on Fox river and flouring mills go- 
ing up at the present season. Geneva, on the west bank of Fox river, and 
nearly equi-distant from Lowell and Charleston, is a pleasant place, and the 
county seat of this county. At the ‘head’ of Little Woods, and five miles 
farther up, is the new village of Elgin. Here is a dam, and mills are build- 
ing. Eight miles further, is a flouring-mill nearly ready to run. On the whole, 
Fox river is one of the best, if not the best stream in the state for extensive 
hydraulic operations. It can easily be rendered navigable by slack-water, 
abounds with excellent quarrys of limestone for building purposes, and beds 
of coal have already been discovered some miles above its mouth. The first 
white man’s cabin erected in this county, was built in the vicinity of Big 
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Woodcut of 1856 vintage shows the ‘‘square’’, now McCarty Park in foreground. 


On left was the home of Ben Hackney, torn down to build St. Charles Hospital. 
In center was school built in 1851 on New York Street (first free public school 
in Illinois), On right was home of W. H. Hawkins on Park Place. 


Woods, on Fox river, but three years ago last fall: and the principal settle- 
ments and improvements have been made within the last two years, and by a 
population from most of the states in the union. The predominate character, 
however, is eastern. As in the countries from whence they have emigrated, 
there is a diversity of religious sentiment. The Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist, are the most prevailing denominations; probably the former and 
latter are the most numerous.’’ 


The Three ‘‘R’’s 


Aurora Schools have always been excellent. The cause is the early 
recognition by citizens of the necessity of education. The people also pos- 
sessed a firm determination to have the best that could be obtained. 

In 1836, two years after the first white settler made his appearance, 
our first school was started even before any other organizations, religious or 
otherwise, were formed. This school was held in a little slab shanty of a 
most primitive character, situated on the riverbank at the foot of Claim Street 
(near Broadway). The teacher, a Mr. Livings, had fourteen ‘‘scholars,’’ all 
the children on the east side of the river. The tuition was $1.50 per child 
per term. All went well for about two months, when an epidemic of measles 
closed the school. 

A short time later another school opened in a shack on the southwest 
corner of Main and Broadway. It was the principal school for the next two 
years. In 1839 an effort was made by some of the religious organizations to 
raise sufficient funds to build a church. The friends of education, however, 
refused to subscribe, insisting that a schoolhouse was needed more. If a 
school building could be erected, it could be used for religious services, 
also. This plan was accepted. The needed amount, $300.00, was raised by 
subscription, and first east-side schoolhouse was erected. This school, a 
one-room structure, was built in the public square (McCarty Park) nearly op- 
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Old log schoolhouse, typical of the first school on the west side of Aurora. 


posite the Park Place Baptist Church. It was furnished according to the most 
approved school styles of the day, with two rows of pine benches and desks 
on each side of the room for the larger pupils, and a single row of benches for 
the little children. In the center of the room, between the rows of seats, was 
a large wood-burning stove. 

As there was no law making possible the taxing of property for the 
support of schools, this school was supported by tuition and, when tuition 
failed, by subscription. The winter fuel was furnished by the parents in turn, 
who, when necessity demanded, did not hesitate to cut an extra cord of wood 
from the government land in the Big Woods. The first teacher in this school 
was a Mr. Moffatt. 

For a time this was the only public building in the village. In it were 
held religious and political meetings, singing schools, and such entertain- 
ment as the town afforded. 

By 1847 the school accommodations were inadaquate to educate the 

many children of school age. Steps were taken to erect a larger building, as 
well as to build more schools. In 1849 the bricks and other necessary ma- 
materials were purchased and delivered to construct a two story building. 
However, some disagreement arose regarding the plans, and eventually all 
this material was sold. For over a year nothing was done, but early in 1851 
active measures were taken to furnish the district with a better school. The 
old schoolhouse was sold for sixty dollars, and the stove and pipe for three 
dollars. 
; In 1851 a tax was voted for a levy of one per cent to build the new 
schoolhouse. That fall the building was finished, and Mervin Tabor was em- 
ployed as principal. This was the first free school district in Illinois. It 
was established under a special act of the Legislature in 1851. The general 
free-school law was not passed until two years later. 

On the west side Miss Angeline Atwater taught the first school in 
1836. She and the ‘‘scholars’’ occupied a small log-cabin schoolhouse lo- 
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cated on the site of the old cotton mill. This school soon proved too small; 
so with money raised by subscription a frame building was erected on land 
belonging to Roswell Wilder. In 1852 school opened in a new two-story 
stone structure built for the enormous sum of $3,220.00. It was located at 
Walnut, Spruce, Oak, and Pine (Grand) streets. A Mr. Jewett was the prin- 
cipal for the 160 children in the district. This Oak Street School was en- 
larged later, but in 1884 the building burned out. 

On Galena Boulevard hill stands a small stone building presently oc- 
cupied by the Aurora Investment Company. In this building, in 1842, Henri- 
etta Robinson opened a private school for children. This is the oldest 
‘“schoolhouse’”’ still standing in Aurora. The Aurora Historical Society has 
been somewhat instrumental in saving it from destruction in past years. Miss 
Robinson did more than any other person, perhaps, for the education of the 
youth in that district. 

No story of Aurora would be complete without mentioning Jennings Semi- 
nary. It was started in 1855 under the name of Clark Seminary, in honor of 
Rev. John Clark, a Methodist clergyman who first projected the institution. 
Subscriptions to the amount of $25,000 had been raised by February, 1856. 
The foundation and cornerstone were laid that year. The structure was com- 
pleted two years later and opened with forty students and an indebtedness of 
$60,000. The next year it had its formal opening and flourished for many 
years. At first the school was coeducational, but in 1900 it became a semi- 
nary for girls. In 1864 Mrs. Eliza Jennings gave $15,000 toward the debt, 
and the name was changed from Clark to Jennings Seminary. It closed its 
doors just previous to World War II. Building burned in 1959. 
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Clark Seminary, later named Jennings Seminary, then Jennings Terrace. 
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Rev. Clark did not live to see his dream come true. He died of cholera 
before the school was built. It is interesting to note that Clark Street in 
Chicago is named for him. 

The photograph of the Seminary shows a belfry which was removed in 
1898. The bell was put in storage. A few years later a Methodist Mission 
church which neededa bell was built in China. The Jennings bell was dusted 
off and shipped to this church in Chungking. It was received by Rev. Hall 
who had previously attended the Seminary and had rung that same bell to 
help pay his way through school. The church and bell survived the bcmbings 
of the Second World War. As far as we know, they are still intact. The bell 
is no doubt still ringing out its message to the faithful on the other side of 
our troubled world. 


The Whistle Blew 


The first commercial enterprise in Aurora was the McCarty Sawmill 
which started operations June 8, 1835. The McCarty boys built a grist-mill 
the next year. They had built a dam across the east channel of the Fox to 
run their mills; but, as more mills were planned for the west side, it became 
necessary to build the dam across the west channel also. Z. Lake built two 
sawmills on the west side in 1837, one of which was moved in 1841 to make 
room forthe large Black Hawk Mill (see phste}.- This mill was built by 
Charles Hoyt, with R. C. Mix as his chief millwright. Mr. Hoyt operated the 
mill until 1858, when he sold out to Messrs. Squires & Whitfield. The mill 
changed hands several times thereafter before ceasing operations in 1875 
when it was destroyed by fire. At its best, this mill turned out two hundred 
barrels of flour a day with its five ‘‘run’’ of stone. The Y. W. C. A. Building 
now occupies this historic site, and you may see a pair of the stone em- 
bedded in the sidewalk by the cafeteria entrance. 

The Aurora Woolen Mills, owned and operated by J. D. Stolp, was one 
of our most important establishments in the early days. In 1837 Mr. Stolp 
started the business of woolcarding and dressing on a small scale in a little 
frame building at the north end of the island (later converted into the Eagle 
Flour Mill). He continued in this business until 1849 when he built a large 
brick factory, 35 x 103 feet, five stories high, and installed four large looms. 
In 1858 he erected an addition, 75 x 35 feet, also five stories high. In these 
buildings he continued the manufacture of woolen cloth of the finest quality 
until 1887 when all the machinery was sold and the building rented to sev- 
eral smaller manufacturers. Mr. Stolp would not cheapen his quality to com- 
pete with cloth from the Eastern states. This building was destroyed by fire 
in 1906. The dye house still stands and is presently used by the Metropolitan 
Letter Service. . 

The firm of E. & A. Woodworth was one of Aurora’s larger industries 
many years ago. In 1843 the Woodworth brothers started the manufacture of 
horse-drawn wagons and carriages, employing seven men. In 1855-57 they 
built a new factory at the west end of the Downer Place bridge on the south 
side of the street. This was a four-story building 75 x 100 feet. The Wood- 
worths enjoyedavery good business, employing as many as two hundred men. 
Financial reverses, however, overtook them, and in 1860 the great wagon 
shops discontinued business. The building remained idle for a few years; 
then small manufacturers occupied it. This carriage factory building is now 
the rear part of the Simons Furniture Store. 
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Looking west across Stolp Island after flood of 1857. Eagle Mills in foreground 
(original Stolp Carding and Fulling Mill.) X was Wm. Tanner home, now Museum. 
XX was home of B. F. Hall, now the Edna Smith home for children. 


The year 1837 saw another important industry start operations. George 
McCollum built the first plow and wagon factory here. Mr. McCollum worked 
for Mr. King, Aurora’s first blacksmith, for a while before starting his own 
shop. His first building soon proved to be too small for his thriving busi- 
ness, and he subsequetnly built a large shop on the Southwest corner of Lake 
and Galena streets. This place was destroyed by fire in 1846 but was re- 
built. Mr. McCollum continued the manufacture of plows and wagons for 
many years. This last building stood until about 1915, when it was torn down. 
The name McCollum represented quality farm implements. When West Aurora 
became an incorporated village in 1854, George McCollum was one of the 
trustees. 

The first large industry in Aurora was the C. B. & Q. car shops. The 
original promoters of this railroad possessed enough influence to locate the 
car shops here. Started in 1855, these shops made Aurora a railroad center, 
gave employment to over a thousand men, brought in families who built homes 
here, and in many other ways helped to build up our little village. The ori- 
ginal shops included a roundhouse with stalls for thirty engines, a machine 
shop, the car shop proper, paint shop, and carpenter shop. Complete pas- 
senger coaches and steam locomotives were built here in Aurora. Repairing 
and maintaining them was also done. 

Various smaller industries which started before 1856 and are worthy of 
mention were: Wright & Co., a sash and door factory, started in 1843: McIn- 
hill Brewery, started in 1849 by John McInhill; Aurora Brewery, begun in 
1855 by Gottfried Egger; the City Foundry, operated by W. W. Bishop & Co. in 
1855; Aurora Soap Factory, started in 1856 by Messrs. Beach and Shedd; the 
Brown, Myer & Co. wagon factory. 


Young America No. 1 


After a number of serious fires in 1853-54 which nearly destroyed the 
business district, the citizens desired a fire department. In 1856 the busi- 
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**Young America,’’ typical hand pumping fire engine of 1856 vintage. 


nessmen, by subscription, purchased a hand engine and hose cart for $1,600. 
An engine house and calaboose (jail) cost $600. 

The first company of fire fighters was known as ‘‘Young America #1, ae 
with Jesse Brady as foreman. The volunteers dropped whatever they were 
doing when the fire bell rang, or the whistle blew, and ran for the fire-house 
and pulled the pumper to the fire. Long hoses were strung to the river for 
fires in the business district, but hoses were put in cisterns and wells when 
the fire was too far from the river. Bystanders were often commanded to 
assist the firemen if needed. The volunteer firemen received no pay, as it 
was considered an honor to serve on the department. In 1857 when the two 
villages were incorporated as one, all apparatus was turned over to the city. 
The first hand pumper was eventually sold in 1872 for $750.00. 

The men in ‘‘Young America’’ became highly efficient at fire fighting 
and became champions at a state contest. Their trophies may be seen in 
the Aurora Historical Museum. 


Early Banking 


Aurora’s first exchange bank was established in 1847 by three Hall 
brothers, Phillip A., Benjamin F., and Myron V. These men setup an ex- 
change counter in their mercantile store on River Street. After a short time 
they moved it to a separate building; and devoted all their efforts tothe bank- 
ing business. Myron and B. F.. managed the affairs of the business almost 
excludively thereafter. They established the ‘‘Bank of Aurora’’ with a pos- 
sible capital of one million dollars and issued their bills, as was the custom 
then, largely based on Missouri bonds. There was a good profit in the busi- 
ness as long as the bonds held their own. These men also established three 
other banks in other cities. 

B. F. Hall lost his life September 8, 1860, in the ‘‘Lady Elgin’’ dis- 
aster on Lake Michigan. ‘This tragedy threw the entire management of the 
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Now and Then - Photo on left was home of Aurora’s first mayor, B. F. Hall. 
On right is same building 100 years later, now Edna Smith home for Children. 


banks upon Myron. A financial panic swept over the country in- November 
1860 and caused the bank to close. Investors and depositors of the bank 
were quite bitter, causing Mr. Hall to leave town, never to return until his 
death in 1881. 

Another exchange office was opened on the east side in 1850 by Levi 
Jenks. Albert Jenks soon joined the business. Benjamin Hackney became 
a partner in 1853. This bank closed in 1861. 


The Iron Horse 


As our little village grew on each side of the river, there was a demand 
for better transportation to the outside world. A farmer could grow and abun- 
dance of grain; but if he could not get it to market, he could not sell it. Some- 
times grain would be hauled to Chicago in wagons, but the round trip took 
days. Some of our farsighted citizens became interested in projecting a rail- 
road from Aurora to Turner’s Junction (now West Chicago) to connect with 
the newly constructed Chicago & Galena Union R. R. (now North Western). 

On February 12, 1849, three special charters were granted by the Illi- 
nois Legislature for three different railroads. Lorenzo D. Brady, member of 
the Legislature, was instrumental in securing a charter for the ‘‘Aurora 
Branch Railroad.’’ Peoria secured a charter to build the ‘‘Peoria & Oquawka’’ 
westward through Galesburg to Oquawka (near Burlington) on the Mississippi 
River. The other charter was to build the ‘‘Northern Cross R. R.’’ from 
Quincy to Galesburg. These railroads looked good on paper, but financing 
them was no small problem. 

The Aurora Branch became a reality when it was started in March, 
1850, and completed October 4 that year. S. F. Gale was the first president. 
The first board of directors consisted of S. F. Gale, Benjamin Hackney, 
Charles Hoyt, William V. Plum, Rodney McDale. John Van Nortwick, Lorenzo 
D. Brady, and John Frink (of the stage coach line) were also early directors. 

Fiven though many local citizens invested in the project, much more 
money was needed. Eastern capital was resorted to in order to finish the 
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road. Secondhand strap rails were purchased from the Buffalo & Niagara 
Railroad which accepted stock in the road for the rail. Construction of the 
road cost $125,868.77. 

In 1852 the charter of the Aurora Branch was amended. The road was 
empowered to build an additional forty-six miles to Mendota, and the name 
was changed to the Chicago and Aurora Railroad. This extension was com- 
pleted in 1853. In 1856 our railroad was consolidated with the ‘‘Central Mil- 
itary Tract’’ which had built from Galesburg to Mendota. In 1865 the railroad 
was consolidated with the Northern Cross running from Quincy to Galesburg, 
and in 1863 consolidated with the Peoria and Oquawka running from Peoria 
to Burlington, Iowa, through Galesburg. 

The name of our little branch line was subsequently changed to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. In reality it was no longer our little 
railroad, but it has always been looked upon by Aurora folk as the off-spring 
of the town. 

On February 12, 1949, the ‘‘Burlington’’ presented a beautiful pageant 
at the Paramount Theater, commemorating the centennial of the birth of the 
railroad here in Aurora. 

Today the President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is 
Harry C. Murphy, an enterprising Aurora citizen. 


The Grand Old Party 


Kane County was Democratic during the first few years after its organ- 
ization. In the presidential election of 1836 there were 235 Democratic votes 
cast and only 93 for the Whigs. The tide turned somewhat when the slavery 
question became a problem. The Whigs were opposed to slavery. 
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South end of Stolp Island looking southwest circa 1857. Fox Street bridge in 
right foreground. This island became neutral soil for the post office, city hall 
and library during the old days of rivalry between East and West sides of town. 
Cows from both sides grazed in the fenced in area. 
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The people of Kane County condemned in no uncertain terms the Fugi-: 
tive Slave Act, which made it compulsory by law for people in a free state 
to return slaves to their original owner. People in Kane County, and in 
Aurora in particular, were not very co-operative. In fact, quite a heavy traf- 
fic by way of the ‘‘Underground Railway’’ existed. Many old-timers assisted 
the run-away slaves to freedom, housing them and helping them to reach Can- 
ada, where they could secure freedom. 

Aurora has for many years laid claim to the honor of being the birth- 
place of the Republican Party. We know there were a number of meetings 
held in this general area. Some of these meetings were held to discuss the 
possibility of forming a new political party. We shall quote Lutz White, the 
Aurora historian of a generation ago, whom all respected as being most re- 
liable and accurate in his research into local history. ‘‘The Republican 
Party, with the first recognized declaration of creed was born in Aurora, I[Ili- 
nois, on September 20, 1854. This historic event came to pass in the First 
Congregational Church, then located on the present site of the Park Place 
Baptist Church, when an authorized ‘‘Peoples’’ congregational convention 
adopted the name ‘REPUBLICAN’ and proclaimed to the nation the doctrines 
of a new political party. 

‘“‘It was here in this little church that the famous antislavery resolu- 
tions and declaration of the principles of the new Republicanism were framed 
and passed. Among the many authorities for this statement, we have but to 
refer to the famous historical debates of 1858 between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas.’’ 

Lutz White received the first Award Medal issued by the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Aurora in recognition of his extensive research on this first Repub- 
lican convention. 

It was Lincoln who said ‘‘Kane County seems to be the cradle of the 
Republican Party,’’ to quote just one of several such statements from those 


famous debates. 
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It cannot be denied that in 1854 a great movement was stirring the 
whole nation. It remained, however, for the national convention held at Phil- 
adelphia in late 1856 to unite the Republican and Whig parties and fully or- 
ganize them into one. 


Abe Lincoln in Aurora 


Many stories have been told, concerning visits of Abraham Lincoln to 
Aurora. Perhaps the most interesting is that of Isabelle Landry, sometimes 
refered to as ‘‘the little French girl who sang for Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

Her meeting with the Great Emancipator, described by herself in her 
eighty-sixth year, occurred as follows: 

‘‘My meeting with Abraham Lincoln came about in the summer of 1851, 
when I was in my tenth year. The exact date I cannot tell, other than it was 
summer time; but I can recall that it was about 10 o’clock in the morning. 

‘‘Mother had sent me down to the store to buy some few provisions for 
dinner. I was barefooted, but my mother had slipped a clean calico dress on 
me and fixed me up to go down town. She was always particular with us chil- 
dren. 

“‘I went into the store and did my shopping. It was Charles Hoyt’s 
store. He was the original Hoyt, father of Charles L. and L. P. Hoyt. The 
store was an old time grocery and general store, located on the east side of 
River street, somewhere near the Scott & Pease stand in later days. Mr. Hoyt 
also ran the Black Hawk mill. 

‘‘While Mr. Hoyt was wrapping up my parcels two men entered the open 
door. One of these men was Judge Pinney and the other a tall stranger. This 
stranger was Abraham Lincoln. 

‘“‘Naturally I took little detailed notice of him, but he attracted my at- 
tention from the fact that he was so tall and wore such a high hat. If you ask 
me to describe Lincoln that is my only remembrance--a very tall man with a 
very tall hat and sleeves on his coat that were somewhat too short for him. 
That is all Ican remember of him, descriptively, except that he was pleasant 
and kind to me. 

‘Judge Pinney and Lincoln greeted Hoyt and then the two men noticed 
me and passed a few words that I cannot now recall. Then Charles Hoyt said 
to Lincoln, ‘That little girl can sing and she can sing in French, too.’ 

‘‘After a few comments Mr. Hoyt asked me if I would sing for them and 
I agreed. 

‘Judge Pinney then lifted me up and stood me ona chair. I sang my 
favorite song in French. It was a pretty little song from an opera I believe 
called in English, ‘Little Flower of the Wood.’ 

‘“‘When I finished, Mr. Lincoln complimented me on my Singing and re- 
marked to Pinney and Hoyt that it was remarkable for such a little girl to 
carry a French song so perfectly. Then I sang another French song and got 
down from the chair. Mr. Lincoln took my hand in his and thanked me again 
and then inquired, ‘What kind of candy do you like best?’ I told him hore- 
hound. Turning to Mr. Hoyt he ordered: ‘Do up a pound of horehound candy 
for this little songstress.’ Hoyt.complied, and then Judge Pinney spoke up: 
‘Well, I’l1 not be outdone by Lincoln. Do up a pound of stick candy for her’ 
and Hoyt did.’’ 
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Letter written by Abraham Lincoln to Charles Hoyt, one of Aurora’s earliest 
pioneers. 


The old Hoyt building where the Erlenborn store has been for over sixty 
years was the place Abraham Lincoln visited in the 1850’s to see his friend 
and client, Charlie Hoyt. Lincoln was deeply interested in river navigation 
and did some specializing along this line. He was defending Hoyt in water 
rights litigation. In his early days Lincoln had spent much time as a ‘‘river 
man’’ just prior to living in New Salem. 

In the Aurora Historical Museum is an original letter written by Lincoln 
to his friend Charles Hoyt. This is perhaps Aurora’s most treasured relic. 
Lincoln is writing to Mr. Hoyt regarding a lawsuit against Hoyt over water 
rights in connection with his gristmill. Lincoln won the case for Mr. Hoyt, 
who retained Abe as attorney for several years afterward. Several old-time 
Aurorans remembered Lincoln ‘‘lolling’’ on the banks of the river, reclining 
on buffalo robes, discussing business and other problems of the day. Other 
Aurorans who knew Lincoln personally were Amos West, Wilder Gates (who 
gave the Lincoln letter to the Museum), T. J. Merrill’s father, and others. 
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Aurora’s First Churches 


Religion has long been an inspiration to the human race. In early 
Aurora our first settlers felt a great need for religious and Christian fellow- 
ship. At first the old-timers gathered at private homes and conducted simple 
church services. In chronological order, we shall give just a brief story on 
each Aurora church founded before the year 1856. 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Aurora was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1837, in the home of Samuel McCarty. The first substantial building 
was Started in 1843 on the site of the present edifice at Fox and Lincoln 
streets. Several additions were made to the building, as the congregation 
grew quite rapidly. The present structure, with a seating capacity of 1,000, 
was completed in 1872. In 1951 the beautiful steeple was weakened by high 
winds, necessitating its removal. 

The First Congregational Church was organized in June, 1838, as a 
Presbyterian church with seventeen members. Ten years later they changed 
their form to that of the Congregationalists because of the favorable attitude 
on Slavery held by some Presbyterians at that time. Their present church 
was dedicated in 1857. Originally there were four spirals on the bell tower 
to represent the four Gospels. Eleven spirals, representing the eleven faith- 
ful Apostles, were built on the roof. This historic church stands on Main 
street at McCarty Park. 

The Universalist Church was organized in 1842 with fourteen members. 
Their first substantial building was the one now occupied by the Salvation 
Army on Main street. The congregation grew slowly but steadily. In 1864 
they constructed the large stone structure at Main and Lincoln now occupied 
by the Aurora Woman’s Club. By 1884 they found the expenses too great on 
the large building; so they transferred it to the Peoples’ Church. The Wo- 
man’s Club purchased and remodeled the building in 1912. 

The First Baptist Church dates from 1844. Their first services were 
held in private homes in the Big Woods area for a few years. In 1847 the 
organization moved to Aurora and held meetings at various homes and halls 
until 1851. They adopted the name First Baptist Church of Aurora and pur- 
chased a large house on Galena Street hill. In 1887 they moved the house 
to the back of their lot and built their present church building. 

Trinity Episcopal Church was organized in May, 1849, with seven mem- 
bers. Roswell Wilder gave the vestry a lot at Lake and Spruce Streets on 
which to build a brick church. The new building was dedicated in 1854. Most 
of the members lived on the east side; so subsequently the building was aban- 
doned, in 1867. Meetings were held in a hall on Broadway until the present 
church building was completed. This stone structure stands at Lincoln and 
Benton. It was dedicated June 4, 1871. 

Saint Mary’s Catholic Church dates to 1850. Prior to that year Cath- 
olic families received an occasional visit by priests from Chicago. In 1851 
Bishop Vanderveld bought 19 acres on Broadway north of Claim Street for 
church purposes. He platted the land into lots and instructed an agent to 
sell them to raise money for a church building. A small frame church was 
built, but within a year it was blown down by a heavy gale. It was built 
again and used for about a year. At about this time the Aurora Branch Rail- 
road was being built and acquired most of the church property. A new stone 
church was built at the corner of Pine (Grand Avenue) and Spruce street. It 
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Temperence Hall in foreground was located on Broadway at Fox. First M. E. 
Church is white structure on top of hill. Photo taken from window of the Pratt 
Gallery about 1856. 


was the first sacred Heart Church. This building burned to the ground in 
1869. A new building was erected at the corner of Fox and Root streets in 
1871-72 and is occupied today by St. Mary’s parishoners. 

St. Paul Lutheran Church was organized December 5, 1853. A building 
was erected at the corner of Jackson and Benton streets in 1855. The church 
occupied this building until 1884, when a new brick building was erected. 
Recently this building has been sandblasted anda new gymnasium and class— 
rooms constructed, thereby providing complete church and parochial school 
facilities. St. Johns, Emmanuel, and Our Savior Lutheran churches have 
Since branched out from St. Pauls. 


Societies Before 1856 


The Odd Fellows ‘‘Waubonsie Lodge No. 45’’ was organized January 3, 
1849. The first Masonic Lodge seems to have been Jerusalem Temple Lodge 
No. 90, organized February 14, 1850, with nine members, and chartered Nov 
ember 20 of the same year. Aurora Chapter No. 22 was organized in 1854 
with headquarters on the island. . 

Efforts were made to start a library in Aurora from time to time. In 
1852 the Young Men’s Literary and Historical Society had been organized and 
had provided for its members a library of over four hundred books. In 1856 an 
association called ‘‘The Young Men’s Association’’ provided in a similar 
way a library of six hundred books. These two societies united in 1859 un- 
der the name ‘‘Young Men’s Literary Association of Aurora.’’ This society 
continued for awhile. However, the Civil War distracted too much of the 
readers’ attention; so the library was discontinued. 
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Aurora Historical Museum, Cedar at Oak Streets, before the elm disease. 


An Early Pioneer 


The pioneer of early Aurora we have chosen to honor is William A. 
Tanner. This energetic young man came ‘‘west’’ in‘1835 when 20 years of 
age. He became a surveyor in Chicago, clerking in various stores when not 
occupied with his chain. In the course of his work, he surveyed land in the 
vicinity of Aurora, and thus he chose this fertile soil for his farmland. After 
building on his farm, he induced his parents to move from the East to the 
farm to live with him. 

William married Anna Makepeace of New York State in 1840. By this 
marriage three sons and seven daughters were born. The family moved into 
Aurora in 1852, living on Walnut Street. Mr. Tanner dealt in real estate and 
building construction until he opened a grocery store. He abandoned this 
store for the hardware business in 1855. His first hardware store was on 
Broadway where Staudt & Neumann is presently located. He built a home at 
Cedar and Oak streets in 1856-57 for his large family, with a bedroom for 
each child. One daughter, Lucy, died when two years of age. 

In 1863 Mr. Tanner moved his business to its present location on River 
street, a building he built of stone from local quarries. He entered into part- 
nerships with T. B. Rice and H. A. Merriam for a while. Mr. Tanner’s son, 
Henry R. entered the business and for many years carried on in his father’s 
footsteps. Henry’s sister, Marian, married Frank Simpson, whose son George 
C. managed the store for the next generation. At present the store is man- 
aged by George H. Simpson, son of George C. For nearly a century this 
store has been operated by the Tanner family. 

The Tanner home, known as the Tanner Memorial, was given to the 
Aurora Historical Society in 1936 to be used as a museum. It was the gift of 
Martha Thornton and Mary Hopkins, the twin daughters of William A. Tanner. 
Much credit is due George C.Simpson and Jack Holslag for this gift. Both 
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Smeets, a 
The Aurora Brass Cornet Band in 1856. 


were active members of the Board of Directors of the Society until their un- 
timely deaths. 

The Museum is open to the public on Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
from 2:30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Groups are admitted by appointment on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Telephone 897-9029. There is no admission charge. Since the 
Museum is not supported by taxes, it is necessary to raise money through 
memberships, illustrated lectures, slide programs, contributions, gifts, sale 
of books et cetera. 


Conclusion 


We conclude our story with the ending of the year 1856. Social life in 
Aurora was beginning. It was the beginning of a glorious age. The railroad 
was pushing farther west; the car shops were being built; the wagon factories 
and woolen mills were humming with activity; many people had become weal- 
thy; everyone was employed, and help was scarce. With the hardest work 
over, society had begun to organize and have fun. The east and west-side 
villages were planning to unite. In fact, Aurora had arrived. An average 
home could be built for just $1,000 complete, while a good four-story brick 
store downtown could be built for $10,000, including the land. 

There were two main halls for entertainment in town. The west side 
had its Dunning Hall (Stein’s building), while the easternites had their Con- 
cert Hall on Main Street just east of Broadway on the-north side of the street. 
In these halls many brilliant social events, balls, and theatricals were held. 
The dances were round, square, and long into the night. Rudolph Huntoon’s 
Band was the ‘‘name band.’’ 

River Street and Broadway were both striving for supremacy with sub- 
stantial brick buildings and well-stocked stores. Aurora had good school 
buildings for that day and was talking of building high schools. Substantial 
bridges were being built. In fact, everything was being planned and accom- 
plished to build our beautiful city of Aurora. 
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